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NEW FAST COTTON DYES 


The latest improvement in Fast Red, Pink and Orange 
dyes for cotton: 


NAPHTOL A. S. 
NAPHTOL B. S. 
NAPHTOL FAST RED GL 


(For Printing) 


together with the necessary bases for developing on the 
fibre. 
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These dyes are fast to light, chlorine and alkalies and 
replace Vat Dyeing Reds, Scarlets and Pinks, also Aliz- 


arine and Paranitraniline, Primuline and Rosanthrenes. 


Owing to their extreme fastness, these products are ad- 
mirably adapted for shirtings. 


Samples and full particulars will be 
gladly furnished to interested parties 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 Greenwich Street New York City 
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Jennings Service 
DYESTUFFS 


Ss —tandardization 


E —conomy 
VERACITY 
R —esourcefulness One of the distinctive elements of 
Jennings Service is truthfulness. 
V —eracity If we know we cannot help you, we 
tell you so before wasting your 
time and material. 
Jennings Service is 
Truthful 


JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. 


93 BROAD STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


CONSULT US 
About Your Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labor- 
atory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research or 
experimentation is necessary, when 
the charges will be of a minimum 
nature. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Woolworth Bldg., New York City 





NEWPORT | For 
COLORS Hosiery 


Dyers of cotton and silk hosiery have a'- 
ways relied heavily on ZAMBESI BLA‘ K 
V for the full rich bloom and superior fs - 
ness necessary _in stocking dveing. The 
loss. of this ‘product during the war was 
therefore keenly felt. The hearty welcome 
it received when we put it on the market 
under the name of 


NEWPORT FAST BLACK V 


compensates us for the labor and expense to 
which we have gone to produce it. 


NEWPORT DEVELOPED 
BLACK 2BN 


is a similar product of American invention 
with practically equal fastness, and many 
other desirable qualities. 


aR K 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc: 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Branch Sales Offices: 
GOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
GREENSBORO, N. CG. 
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NEXT: THE LONGWORTH 
RESOLUTION 


With Enactment of Emergency Tariff and Modified Knox 
Amendment Assured, All Eyes Are Turned Toward Re- 
publican Caucus Which Means Much to Dye Industry 


HENEVER there is a combat 
or a contest of importance 


impending, such as, for in- 
stance, a world’s baseball series, a 
great football game, a debate over a 
Congressional bill, a world’s cham- 
pionship boxing bout or an election 
for any kind of an office from Justice 
of the Peace up to President, those 
whose business it is to utter sweet 
nothings relatin’ and appertainin’ 
thereto always show a marked tend- 
ency to retire to some private place 
and take stock of the existing com- 
bination of facts and circumstances 
directly and indirectly bearing upon 
the case at hand. And the net result 
is known the country over, in news- 
paper offices and out, among rich and 
poor, highbrows and lowbrows, just 
and unjust, and in both polite and im- 
polite circles, as “the dope.” 
Newton’s, Boyle’s, Charles’ and 
Avogardo’s laws state that, all other 
things being equal, one man’s dope is 
as good as another's; and, as some 
great Irish philosopher has so know- 
ingly added, oftentimes a great deal 
better! Ee that as it may, each inter- 


ested person usually evolves his own 
dope and then modifies it according 
to that of others until he strikes some 
sort of an average. Notice, there- 
fore, is hereby given all and sundry 
to the effect that whenever we take 
to doping out anything in the col- 
umns of The Reporter, now or in fu- 
ture, the above definition of “dope” 
shall be considered to apply. “Only 
that and nothing more,” in the words 
of E. A. Poe, an American poet (1509- 
1849). Printing the dope on this, that 
or something else is recognized as a 
lawful and legitimate occupation for 
those engaged in the publishing busi- 
ness, and—ve gods! what would any 
publication be without something of 
the sort? Half the pleasure of living 
comes from speculation as to the fu- 
ture: it is one of the great national 
and international indoor and outdoor 
sperts, and is not always to be taken 
toc seriously. We endeavor to play 
the game according to the rules and 
expect others to recognize the rules 
and abide by them. We disclaim all 
responsibility for the dope, for its 
rightness or its wrongriess, once it 
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has left our hands. We do not make 
the dope; we merely report it. Some- 
times we do not even agree with it, 
but in such cases we bow our heads 
and admit that it is mightier than we. 


This lengthy preamble is designed 
to forestall Senator Moses, lest he 
again denounce us from the floor of 
the Senate for “gloating” or some 
such offense against the morals of the 
community. And be it further under- 
stood that in so doing we are not 
scolding Senator Moses. We are 
merely telling him. 


There are no disconcerting changes in 
the outlook this week anyway. The dope 
says that the chances of the Long- 
worth resolution, making the provi- 
sions of the permanent tariff bill ef- 
fective from the moment it is report- 
ed from committee, look a little bet- 
ter than they did at this time last 
week. This is encouraging, for it is 
a most important measure to the dye 
industry and to the nation. At this 
writing there is no prospect of find- 
ing out what will be done with it, for 
Republican members of the House 
are planning to hold a caucus and this 
prospect has delayed action. It is be- 
lieved, however, that they will declare 
in favor of it, and a strong reason for 
this belief results from the fact that 
it will find wide support in many sec- 
tions of the country. Best of all, it is 
not a dye bill—although it carries 
with it that which the industry will 
sorely need when the three months of 
grace expire—and attention, there- 
fore, will not be focussed sharply 
upon what has proved to be a mighty 
contentious subject. 

Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Yoover has supported it with the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Tt seems to me desirable that the 
new tariff should be made legally ef- 
fective upon the introduction of the 
bill to Congress. This is the custom 
in many other countries. It prevents 
a large amount of speculation. Of 
even more importance, however, is 
the fact that during the period of 
legislation there is always a flood of 
goods in anticipation of the tariff. 
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This decreases the revenue and ren- 
ders the position of our commercial 
community difficult, and the presence 
of these goods and their subsequent 
realization handicaps the effect of the 
tariff for many months, or even years, 
after its passage.” 

There have been objections to this 
innovation in American legislative 
procedure on the ground that it 
would, if reductions were made in the 
various schedules, necessitate a com- 
plex and laborious system of refunds 
to importers. “I do not believe,” 
states Mr. Hoover, “that this is an 
insuperable administrative problem, 
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in other countries,” 


The result of the caucus will more 
likely than not be known before this 
can be printed, and all that can be 
said just now is that the chances of 
favorable action appear to have im- 
proved. There is much at stake, but 
the consequences of leaving the dye 
industry unprotected for several 
months at this time are too well 
known to need elaborating upon once 
more. And with the passing of the 
days, the action of the conference in 
reducing the time of protection pro- 
vided by the Knox amendment grows 
more and more difficult to under- 
stand. Certain it is that those who, 
in the conference between representa- 
tives of the House and Senate, advo- 
cated and carried through this reduc- 
tion of time, were guilty of an ex- 
ceedingly unsportsmanlike action, and 
of an action, moreover, which can do 
their cause no possible good. This is 
a time when our legislative house is 
being put in order, and a number of 
radical changes are to be made. Con- 
gress, as a whole, is now engaged in 
determining what these changes shall 
be. It is assumed that the final re- 
sults will represent the wishes of a ma- 
jority of the people, and therefore it 
is most unwise to endeavor to antici- 
pate them. 

Opposers of protection for the dye 
industry must realize that in all like- 
lihood their own intent with regard 
to the industry is not the same as the 
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intent of the whole Congress, and 
must realize also that their success in 
having the period of protection short- 
ened can have no influence on the final 
utcome. What they appear to real- 
ze best of all, however, is the fact 
that by their action they have simply 
thrown the industry into a state of 
uncertainty and thus arrested its de- 
.elopment for several more months, 
since plans for expansion and the con- 
quest of further items on the present 
“importable” list do not flourish un- 
der such conditions. All other periods 
of protection granted by the Emer- 
gency Tariff bill are to remain in ef- 
fect for months; whereas the 
‘ve industry alone was singled out for 
the three-month wall. A report came 
down from Washington from some- 
body’s news bureau to the effect that 
the House leaders planned to pass the 
permanent tariff within three months, 
ond that the dye protection was re- 
duced for that reason. Sounds rea- 
sonable! Rather a pity, though, to 
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take so much trouble, since the emer- 
gency provisions would go into the 


discard automatically when the bill 
was enacted anyway! No, that will 
scarcely hoid water. ‘The only expla- 
nation can be that the opposing mi- 
noritv were so insistent on taking a 
last dig at the industry that they were 
finally allowed to have their way in 
order to appease them. But it is a 
bad thing for all hands, and it may 
safely be said that honest opposition 
‘oa measure of any sort does not usu- 
ally take the form manifested on this 
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occasion. Honest opposition would 
say: If it’s wrong to give the indus- 
try so much protection, three months 
one way or the other cannot make any 
difference; but, on the other hand, if 
!m wrong and protection is right— 
or is the will of the people, whether I 
happen to agree or not—it would cer- 
tainly be unfair to remove that pro- 
tection until the discussion is settled. 
I shall have my chance to oppose it 
while the debate is on. 

The Emergency Tariff bill has 
been approved, and at this writing is 
awaiting the President’s signature, 
which it will receive. All eyes are 
now turned toward the Longworth 
resolution, which, if passed, will sup- 
plant the rates and provisions of the 
emergency tariff immediately the bill 
proper is called up. And thus, if all 
goes well, will the American dye in- 
dustry be saved a vast deal of wholly 
unnecessary commotion and vexation. 

‘The real marvel is that the indus- 
try has attained its present efficiency. 
This is a point not considered by 
those of the opposition who, when 
not shouting at the top of their lungs 
that the country is about to be stran- 
gled in the grip of this huge, ven- 
cmous reptile, are whispering that it 
doesn't seem, somehow, as though 
American dye manufacturers were 
gaining ground as rapidly as they 
should and mebbe they don’t deserve 
protection. ‘They forget that not 
once since it came into being has the 
dye industry been sure of its ground 
and free to forget legislation long 
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enough to bring in more capital for 
research. No one wants to throw 
himself beyond recall into a business 
proposition the life of which is a 
matter of conjecture, and therefore, 


in ring parlance, the dye makers have | 


been obliged to “pull” their punches 
to a considerable extent. Neither 
the redoubtable Dempsey nor the 
agile Carpentier would display much 
activity in a bout which they knew 
might be declared off during almost 
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any round and the gate receipts con- 
fiscated by the Government. 

Once being assured, however, that 
it is free to “mix it up” with its spar- 
ting partner, Pattling Benzol, the 


American dye industry will speedily 
round into a form which will permit 
of its taking on its real opponent, 
Kid Cartel, gentlemen, Kid Cartel, 
hitherto undefeated heavyweight 
champion of the world! 


“BUYERS’ 


STRIKE” 


General Tightening Up of Retail Purchases Similar to That in United States—Germans 
Taking Advantage of Low Exchange—American Dye Manufacturers Under- 
rated Value of Italian Market, “Reporter” Correspondent Thinks 


By RAFFAELE SANSONE 


Genoa, April 30. 
Special to The Reporrer 

The Italian dye industry suffered 
very severely during April due to the 
crisis in its affairs which has heen im- 
pending for some months and which 
was finally brought on by the great re- 
duction in the demand on the part of 
the color-consuming indusiries. Other 
causes which contributed not a little to 
the harassment of the industry were 
the shortage of color works chemists, 
the prejudice of the dyers and printers 
against the use of Italian dyes, the com- 
petition of German dyes, and a further 
reduction in foreign exchange. 

The reduction in demand on the part 
of the industries using dyes was the re- 
sult of the great local restriction in the 
consumption of colored goods of every 
nature—a natural consequence of their 
ever-increasing price, which has ren- 
dered the retail buyers more and more 
prudent and less inclined to be reck- 
less in purchasing than before the war. 

Another reason for the reduction in 
the demand was the rush by large num- 
bers of shopkeepers and merchants to 
sell off, at a great profit, their old stocks 
purchased at very low prices and held 
back for the express purpose of taking 
advantage of the high prices which 
were bound to follow-such a course—a 


much more profitable operation, it need 
hardly be said, than purchasing colored 
goods at the present high quotations 
and running the risk of having to sell 
at a loss through a sudden reduction 
in prices. 

A third reason for the decreased de- 
mand may be found in the fact that 
cheap foreign goods, coming particu- 
larly from Germany, Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia, have been gradually 
inundating the market, Italian mer- 
chants in many instances finding it 
more advantageous to purchase them 
than the goods offered by the domestic 
industry. This is clearly demonstrated 
by the statistics of 1920, which show 
that Italy imported from Germany 
goods valued at 821,536,700 lire, while 
only exporting to that country goods 
valued at 280,274,621 lire. 

A fourth reason is that the great in- 
crease in the price of dyes of all sorts 
has caused manufacturers of colored 
goods to resort to any means within 
their power to reduce the quantity used. 
often utilizing materials already col- 
ored in order to lessen their expenses in 
this direction. As a direct result of 
this, the number of fabrics produced 
from colored mechanical wool has in- 
creased enormously and cotton has been 
introduced in‘o this cless ef goods in 
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larger quantities than was ever the 
practice before the war. Fabrics have 
also been extensively produced in 
which, over a white cotton framing, a 
frail wool covering has been applied, 
generally of mechanical wool and very 
easily worn away. 

Shortage of Industrial Chemists— 
The shortage of industrial chemists ca- 
pable of manufacturing dyestuffs has 
been caused by the lack of interest ta- 
ken in the Italian dye industry generally 
and the few opportunities which it af- 
fords the prospective dye chemist seek- 
ing a sure, stable position. This is in 
part due to the fact that the majority 
of Italian colorists prefer to give their 
attention principally to the application 
of dyestuffs rather than to their manu- 
facture, or else to avail themselves of 
the opportunities offered by foreign 
color manufacturers, by whom they are 
better appreciated and recompensed 
owing to the longer standing of the in- 
dustry in these quarters. 

Prejudice « Against the Use of Italian 
Dyes—The existing prejudice against 
the use of Italian dyes is quite unwar- 
ranted, and ample evidence of this is 
displayed by the fact that many are 
sold—even in competition with those of 
foreign manufacture—in the European 
Orient, in the Balkans, in India, in 
China, in Japan, in Spain, in Brazil and 
in Mexico. Italy is said to produce 90 
per cent of its needs in sulphate colors 
and azo colors. At the same time, few 
basic colors have been produced by the 
Italian dye makers. The total imports 
of coloring and tanning materials dur- 
ing 1920 reached a value of 197,908 - 
720 lire, while the exports amourted 
only to 41,846,200 lire. 

German Dyes—A paragraph of the 
Versailles Treatv gave to Italy the right 
to receive from Germany 
quantity of coloring material, and this 
the Italian Government drew and sold 
during April to the various dye and 
print works through the usual commis- 
sion. Aside from this the German dye 
manufacturers took advantage of the 
low value of the mark in comparison 
with the Italian lira, of former business 
connections with the Italian dye mar- 
kets, and of their customary commer- 
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cial ability to introduce on their own 
account in Italy other large batches of 
artificial dyes. Being so favored, the 
German industry has invaded ‘the Ital 
ian market and is suffocating, little by 
little, the infant Italian dye industry, 
and in order to prevent the complete 
extinction of the latter there is at pres- 
ent a movement on foot for Govern 
ment intervention, the hope being that 
legislation will be enacted levying an 
unusually high import taxon dyes, and 
particularly on such dyes as are pro- 
duced in Italy. 

New Arrangements for Var Repare- 
tion Products—Through the Minister 
of the Treasury there has been createl 
a committee for the establishing of @ 
definite program to be followed in the 
case of raw materials, construction ma- 
terials and other goods received from 
Germany as part of the war repara- 
tions. This committee is to haves 
pervision over the deliveries :and sale 
of such goods, while their reception, 
transportation and storage are entrust 

(Continued on page 12,) 
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LESSONS FROM ITALY 


There is a lesson for those interested 
in the welfare of the American dye in- 
dustry in almost every line of the cor- 
respondence this week of Raffaele San- 
sone, who writes interestingly from 
Genoa of the slump in the Italian dye 
industry caused by excessive post-war 
economy on the part of the ultimate 
consumer, and by the activities of the 
Germans in entering the Italian markets 
as competitors of the domestic manu- 
facturers. 

There should be a valuable illustra- 
tion for Senators Moses and King, for 
instance. in the concrete example fur- 
nished them of the inevitable outcome 
ef failure to act promptly when deal- 
ing with the Cartel. These two gentle- 
men have been particularly active in 
arguing against more than ordinary 
protection, and in so doing they have re- 
peatedly scouted the predictions of oth- 
ers as to what would happen if the 
bars were let down. Yet the very things 
which have been forecast for our own 
mdustry are taking place before their 
eyes in Italy, if they care to look- into 
the situation there, and further refusal 
en their part to see and profit by such 
an illustration can only be regarded as 
most unsound judgment. 

In Italy the Germans have not been 
slow to take advantage of the vast dif- 
ferences in exchange values between 
the mark and the lira, nor have they 
meglected to resume former business 
/onnections in as many cases as pos- 
_sible. In a number of instances they 
;must have found the machinery for 
selling dyestuffs and the personnel for 
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its operation virtually intact—which 
gives them an enormous advantage over 
the domestic manufacturers because of 
the many years of preparatory work 
already given to this field. 


There is hardly a country where this 
same preparatory work has not been 
done, and the United States is certain- 
ly far from being an exception. There 
is now a movement on foot in Italy to 
induce the Government of that nation 
to impose heavy duties on dyes, and 
especially the dyes which are already 
made in Italy. 


The Italians, too, will learn eventu- 
ally that duties of this sort, if high 
enough to be effective, will merely re- 
sult in a general advance in the price 
of dyes in that country, so thatthere will 
be little to choose between so far as the 
consumer is concerned—and the coun- 
try will be without a developed dye in- 
dustry, which, in these days, is equiva- 
lent to being almost helpless before any 
country so equipped. And for the 
further benefit of the gentlemen from 
New Hampshire and Utah, let attention 
once again be called to the fact that the 
difference between the Italian lira and 
the German mark is not nearly so great 
as the difference between the United 
States dollar and the mark-~—and that 
the selective embargo plan does not 
raise the price of dyes, yet admits any- 
thing to the country which the con- 
sumer cannot get within our borders. 


Italy cannot be advised to follow the 
example thus far set by the United 
States if she would maintain her own 
coal-tar chemical independence, but 
both she and the United States mighi 
with great profit follow in the lead of 
Iengland, which is the only country pos- 
sessing a real, workmanlike, practical 
solution to the problem of protecting 
dye manufacturer and dve consumer at 
the same time. It is to our own inter- 
est as well as to the interest of other 
nations that they all may be provided 
with their own color industries, since 
the dream of a mutual limiting of arma- 
ments cannot become a reality while 
one nation remains supreme in this re- 
spect, nor is any nation prepared even 
to discuss such a thing while it re 
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mains without protective legislation of 
the English type. 

We may also see in Italy another in- 
evitable outcome of governmental ap- 
athy toward this question. Failure to 
use the muscles of the body, if allowed 
to continue long enough, results even- 
tually in loss of power, and thus we 
see the muscles of the Italian dye in- 
dustry, its chemists, losing their power 
and becoming scarcer because they are 
not made use of. Drastic protective 
legislation placing the industry in an as- 
sured position for a limited period of 
time would stimulate many young men 
to take up the profession of color chem- 
ist; the universities would respond with 
better courses of instruction, the indus- 
try would grow and in this way feed 
itself in this respect. There is not a 
shortage of chemists in the United 
States, but speaking for the dye indus- 
try alone, it is alsc certain that prog 
ress has not been as great, nor have as 
many experts of pnusual brilliance been 
developed, as would have been the case 
had the dye industry known just how 
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long it might expect protection during 
the past two or three years. 


MISS SIMMONS TO TELL AD. 
MEN OF DYE PUBLICITY 


“How American Dyestuffs Are Ad- 
vertised and Marketed to the Mill 
Trades” will be the subject of an ad- 
dress to be made by Minna Hall Sim- 
mons, of New York, before the Ad- 
vertising Women’s Conference at the 
convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World to be held 
in Atlanta, June 12 to 16. 


Miss Simmons heads the Minna 
Hall Simmons Advertising Service 
Agency, New York City (“The 
\Woman’s Viewpoint Backed by a 
Long Experience in All Branches of 
Advertising’), and is vice-president 
of the New York League of Adver- 
tising Women. She was actively en- 
gaged in the dyestuffs field during the 
war period, and is keenly interested 
in American dyestuffs. 
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ITALIAN DYE MAKERS FEEL- 
ING EFFECTS OF “BUY- 
ERS’ STRIKE” 
(Continued from page 9.) 
ed to the general direction of the Ital- 

ian State Railways. 

Quotations on Coloring Materials— 
A further reduction in foreign ex- 
change followed during April, bringing 
the United States dollar from 24.21 lire 
to 20 lire; the English pound sterling 
from 95.82 lire to 80.57 lire; the French 
franc from 1.71 lire to 1.47 lire, and 
the German mark from 0.40 lire to 
0.32 lire. <A slight recovery took place 
in these values toward the end of the 
month, but the reduction brought down 
the prices of dyestuffs very consider- 
ably, causing a panic among those car- 
rving stocks, and preventing many 
manufacturers of dyes and colored 
goods from giving orders in the hope 
of a further decline. Some of the re- 
ductions in the prices of dyestuffs and 
dvewood extracts during April were as 
follows: Nigrosine crystals fell from 
30 lire to 28 lire, Direct Black from 40 
lire to 35 lire, Fustic extract from 10 
to 9, Logwood extract from 10 to 9 and 
Hematine crystals from 17 Jire to15lire. 

American Dye Exports to Italy—The 
exports of dyestuffs from the United 
States to Italy showed little develop- 
ment during April, and few were the 
American firms which were represent- 
ed or did any substantial business. The 
reason for this state of affairs is not 
to be found in the quality of the prod- 
ucts offered but rather in the means 
adopied by American firms for mak- 
ing their products known. Before the 
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war—and to a certain extent since— 
German color works deluged the Ital- 
ian market and dye works with pattern 
cards, samples and books advertising 
the value and uses of their products, 
and all the technical journals were 
filled with advertisements of their 
wares. In addition, expert colorists 
and chemists were sent out to furnish 
gratuitous instructions in the applica- 
tion of dyestuffs to the dvers and print- 
ers whenever advice was required, and 
in this way Italian consumers generally 
found in the German color works good 
friends and often protectors, and their 
products, naturally, were preferred to 
all others, which were virtually ousted 
from the market. 

American Foreign Trade Policy--A 
similarly effective policy was very 
seldom, if ever, adopted by the Amer- 
ican dye manufacturers, who often pre- 
ferred to entrust the sale of their prod- 
ucts to firms engaged in exporting from 
the United States chemicals, foodstuffs 
and even metals; and these, not under 
standing sufficiently how to cater to the 
wants of Italian color users, limited 
business to a few occasional orders giv- 
en mostly by speculators who resold the 
goods at exorbitant prices, thereby 
spoiling, indirectly, the future of Amer- 
ican products. How different it would 
have been if the American color works 
had negotiated the sale of their products 
directly with the Italian consumers, 
making themselves and their goods, 
known through the continual sending 
out of circulars, pattern cards, samples 
and salesmen and by the establishing 
of representatives in such cities as 
Genoa, Milan. Turin, Florence, Naples 
and Venice! One of the reasons why 
this was not done may be because the 
value of the Italian market was under- 
estimated owing to its unfavorable con- 
dition during the war, when the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country was 
crippled and greatly reduced through 
the military activities of the majority of 
its operatives, merchants, technical peo- 
ple and labor. 

Such conditions, however, are now 
quite over, and renewed energy and ini- 
tiative will soon bring Italy back to its 
former activity and efficiency. 
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Mordants, Assistants, Dyehouse 
Products, Etc.—There was a scarcity in 
Italy of such products as acetate of am- 
monia. acetate of iron, acetate of 
chrome, nitro-acetate of chrome, iron 
alum, stannic chloride, stannous chlo- 
ride, chromate of potash hydrosulphite 
of soda, beta-naphthol, nitrate of lead, 
persulphate of potash, sulphate of zinc, 
sulphocvanide of ammonia, zinc pow- 
der, etc. Paranitraniline was offered 
principally by English, German and 
Italian firms, and aniline oi! and aniline 
salt of national and foreign production 
was not difficult to obtain. The Ger- 
mans are said to be preparing to expor: 
large quantities of tannic acid to Italy, 
where this product is preferred to 
sumac leaves, since the latter can really 
onlv be used to advantage for medium 
and dark shades. 

Prices of Dyehouse Products—The 
gain in value of the Italian lira caused 
a certain reduction in the prices of 
many mordants. Some of the quota- 
tions per hundred kilos were as fol- 
lows: Acetate of alumina, 100 lire: 
chrome alum, 425 lire; bichromate of 
soda, 950 lire; bichromate of potash, 
1,350 lire; ferrous sulphate, 60 lire; 
copper sulphate, 300 lire; tartar emetic, 
2,250 lire; aniline oil, 1,400 lire; white 
refined glycerine, 800 lire; hydrogen 
peroxide. 80 lire; tannic acid, 60 per 
cent, 3,400 lire; tartaric acid crvstals, 
1,700 lire; acetic acid, 30 per cent, 500 
lire; hydrochloric acid, 20-21 deg. Be., 
48 lire; formic acid, 80/85, 400 lire; 
lactic acid, 80 per cent, 500 lire; oxalic 
acid, 1,000 lire; alum, 260 lire; am- 
monia, 220 deg. Be., 320 lire; bisulphite 
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of soda, 65 lire; chlorate of potash, 395 
lire; chloride of ammonia, 850 lire: 
bleaching powder, 80 lire; nitrite of 
soda, 600 lire; yellow prussiate of pot- 
ash, 1,350 lire; yellow prussiate of soda, 
$50 lire; caustic soda, 76/78, 235 to 240 
lire; silicate of soda, 170 lire, and so- 
dium sulphide, 230 lire. 





SEVENTH CHEMICAL SHOW,IN 
EIGHTH COAST ARTILLERY 
ARMORY, TO BE NINTH 
WONDER OF WORLD 


And the Eighth? Why, the American 
Dye Industry —Event to Follow 
Meetings of A.C.S. and S.C. I. 


Announcement has just been made 
that the Seventh National Exposition 
of Chemical Industries will be held 
in the Eighth Coast Artillery Armory, 
Jerome Avenue and_ Kingsbridge 
Road, New York City, during the 
week beginning September 12. Not 
only will the exposition this year be 
the greatest ever held by the chem- 
ical organizations of the United 
State, but it will also be one of the 
largest industrial displays ever staged 
in any part of the world. More than 
400 separate exhibits will be on the 
floor of the huge building when the 
exposition is opened to the public. 

For the past few years the annual 
chemical exhibition has been housed 
in Grand Central Palace, but because 
that place has been discontinued as a 
site for shows and expositions the 
management had to find other quar- 
ters. The very greatness of the 
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Chemical Exposition, which has 
grown to be the largest thing of its 
kind within the past couple of years, 
brought a difficult problem before the 
management. Exhibitors counseled 
against going away from New York; 
and finally, after a thorough canvass 
of the situation, it was discovered 
that the Eighth Coast Artillery Ar- 
mory was the only structure that 
would take care of the exposition. 
Negotiations were immediately be- 
gun, and by good fortune the armory 
building was available for the period 
wanted by the show management. 
The building, with its drill floor cov- 
ering an area the equivalent of five 
city blocks, offers an ideal setting for 
exhibition purposes. It will easily 
house the 400 or more exhibits, and 
do it all on one floor, something that 
could not be accomplished at the Pal- 
ace. Then, again, there is not a post 
or pillar in the armory to obstruct 
the view, which will give the show 
this year all the appearance of a 


world’s fair while yet being an expo- 


sition for specialized industries. 

Not only will the exposition this 
year exceed all previous ones in size, 
area of exhibit space utilized, and im- 
portance, but it will also be attended 
by the world’s most noted chemical 
experts. 

Already Great [Britain has decided 
to send a representative delegation to 
study American chemical develop- 
ment, while Canada, which has al- 
ways co-operated with the chemists 
of the States in their expositions, will 
also send representatives. Last year 
there were prominent visitors to the 
exhibit from several European coun- 
tries, South and Central America and 
the Orient, and these visitors were 
greatly impressed with the expansion 
of chemistry in the United States dur- 
ing the past five years. In fact, since 
the war America has taken the lead 
in the world’s chemical industry, and 
every foreign nation, particularly the 
ones that formerly did a big business 
with Germany, is greatly interested 
in the progress America has made. 

One important reason for holding 
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the chemical exposition during the 
week of September 12 is that it will 
immediately follow a convocation of 
chemical and industrial societies in 
New York City, and the date will 
give the members of these organiza- 
tions a chance to enjoy the exhibits. 
Foreign chemists are also greatly in- 
terested in these meetings, and no 
doubt many representatives from 
abroad will be here to attend the 
gatherings. During the week of the 
exposition there will be a meeting of 
British and Canadian technical and 
business men, and chemical and in- 
dustrial societies are preparing to 
take care of the largest registration 
in their history hecause of the meet- 
ings and exposition coming practical- 
ly at the same time. 

Among the big events that imme- 
diately precede the annual exhibition 
is the general meeting of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, which will be 
held the latter part of the previous 
week, and a meeting of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, which will be 
held in conjunction with that of the 
first-named body. The gathering of 
the Society of Chemical Industry will 
have an international complexion, for 
it will be a continuation of a big gen- 
eral meeting in Canada. Programs 
for these events are now in the form- 
ative stage and will be announced 
later. 

The program of the exposition 
proper this year promises many new 
ieatures. Lhe moving pictures, for 
instance, will be shown in an audito- 
rium that will for the first time be 
suitable, for the armory has a hall 
that has a seating capacity and ar- 
rangement equal to many theaters 
This will also offer an ideal place for 
the many symposiums that will be 
held, while there will be a dining 
room in the armory that will accom- 
modate 1,400 persons. 

Already special sections of exhib- 
its are being arranged for, and these 
will undoubtedly commend them- 
selves to the careful consideration of 
the technical men when they visit the 
armory. The new standards of busi- 
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ness procedure and revision of costs 
make necessary the adoption of every 
business to the new demands, and 
much real information along this line 
will be gained from a study of these 
exhibits. 


Dr. Charles H. Herty, editor of the 
“Journal of Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry,” is chairman of the 
advisory committee in charge of the 
1921 exposition. Others on this board 
include: Raymond F. Bacon, director, 
Mellon Institute; L. H. Baekeland, 
honorary professor chemical engi- 
neering, Columbia University ; Harry 
B. Faber, consulting chemist; John 
E. Teeple, president, the Chemists’ 
Club; Bernhard C. Hesse, chemist, 
General Chemical Company; Ache- 
son Smith, president, American Elec- 
trochemical Society; A. D. Little, 
president, Arthur D. Little, Inc. ; Wil- 
liam F. Nichols, chairman of the 
board, General Chemical Company ; 
H. C. Parmelee, editor, “Chemical 
and Metallurgical Engineering”; 
Fred W. Payne, co-manager of the 
exposition; R. P. Perry, vice-presi- 


dent, The Barrett Company; Charles 
F. Roth, co-manager of the exposi- 


tion; Edgar F. Smith, president, 
American Chemical Society; T. B. 
Wagner, vice-president, U. S. Food 
Products Corporation; David Wes- 
son, president, American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, and M. C. Whit- 
aker, president, United States Indus- 
trial Chemical Company. The head- 
quarters of the exposition are now 
located at 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 
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TESTING THE FASTNESS OF 
DYEINGS TO LIGHT 
By A. S. ErcHiin 


The testing of the fastness of dye- 
ings to light is an extremely important 
matter which should be given’ most 
careful attention by producers and con- 
sumers of dyed textiles. The vegetable 
dyes and the few animal dyes have been 
displaced in greater part by the coal-tar 
dyes. Practically all methods of the 
application of these synthetic dyes are 
known, but knowledge of their per- 
formance must be studied even by old 
experienced dyers who are desirous of 
finding out for themselves the truth 
about the colors they use. Furthermore, 
the present status of the dyestuff indus- 
try makes it imperative that more care- 
ful criticisms of methods of testing 
fastness together with other properties 
of colors should be made. 

Statements as to the fastness of dye- 
stuffs are confusing and at times con- 
tradictory ; presumably, since no meth- 
od is known for the accurate compari- 
son of degrees of fading and further 
since present methods of testing fast- 
ness are not uniform. 

It is much more convenient to com- 
pare fastness of dyeings to light when 
fabric is used for the tests rather than 
yarn because the former can be ex- 
posed in a more uniform manner. 

The results obtained from tests on 
fabrics will be contradictory and mis- 
leading if the presence of finishing or 
weighting materials is not very care- 
fully considered. For it is a well- 
known fact that certain finishes have a 
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marked effect on light fastness of dyed 
fabrics. Obviously, it is illogical to 
compare the fastness to light of par- 
ticular shades of fabrics finished with 
starch or related products, with fatty 
oils or with certain kinds of inorganic 
matter, with the light fastness of fab- 
rics that have not been treated. In 
some cases the finish increases the light 
fastness and in others decreases it, and 
the different finishes on fabrics dyed 
with a given dyestuff have decidedly 
different effects. Consequently. the 
presence or absence of such materials 
must be considered in the comparison 
of a dyed fabric which may have been 
finished with fabric dyed in the labora- 
tory but not finished. Suitable arrange- 
ments should be made to compensate 
for the presence or the absence of a 
finish. It should also be considered that 
where the cloth is of such a kind that 
it will be frequently laundered, the fin- 
ishing materials will be removed by the 
first washing, and the light fastness of 
the laundered material should be prop- 
erly determined rather than the fast- 
ness of the material as factory finished. 

After-treatment with metallic salts, 
as is well known, increases the fastness 
to light of certain kinds of dyeing, par- 
ticularly those made with certain di- 
rect and sulphur colors. In these cases 
analytical tests are an important ad- 
junct to light fastness tests. Other 
kinds of after-treatment, unless a 
known alteration in shade is produced. 
cannot be detected by examination, 
other than chemical, of the dyed fab- 
ric. In such a case their use may ac- 
count for differences in fastness of fab- 
rics supposedly dyed with the same 
color, produced by different dye houses. 

The change in shade of dyeings due 
to light.is a photo-chemical phenome- 
non differing in nature with different 
classes of colors which may be posi- 
tively or negatively catalyzed, or not af- 
fected by the following variations in 
conditions of exposure. 

1. Intensity of the light. 

2. Duration of exposure. 

3. Humidity of the atmosphere. 

4. Acidity or alkalinity of the atmos- 
phere. 
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5. Temperature. 

6. Presence or absence of light waves 
of certain wave lengths or vibrations in 
the relative number of long and short 
wave lengths. 

No method of testing can be consid- 
ered suitable unless it has been exam- 
ined with respect to each of these con- 
ditions. 


EXposuRE TO SUNLIGHT 


Inasmuch as the change in shade of 
fabrics due to light, when they are made 
up into useful articles, is usually due to 
the effects of sunlight, it is natural to 
make test exposures to sunlight. A 
method of testing based on such expo- 
sures as would exactly reproduce. the 
conditions under which the article is 
used would be an ideal method. The 
most obvious difficulty is the length of 
time to get the necessary results. In 
normal summer weather in Washington 
it would be necessary to allow at least 
eight weeks in order to obtain adequate 
data, while such a length of time in 
winter would be much too short. Hence, 
the laboratory dealing with a great 
number of fabrics on which results 
must be obtained quickly cannot use 
this method of sunlight exposure. Es- 
pecially is this true of the chemist en- 
gaged in the study of methods of pro- 
ducing mode shades fast to light who 
cannot afford to wait any such length 
of time for results. 

A number of other difficulties attend 
the use of sunlight, among which may 
be mentioned the variations in the in- 
tensity and duration of the light from 
hour to hour, from season to season, 
from year to year and also with the 
latitude. Colors which fade in sun- 
light have been known, according to 
Gebhard, in the “Journal of Soc. of 
Dyers and Colourists,” 27, 133, to re- 
turn in diffused daylight. 

Furthermore,. it has been noted by 
the writer that dyeings exposed in a 
smokeless city, like Washington, are af- 
fected differently ftom dyeings ex- 
posed in industrial centers. This dif- 
ference is due, not so much to differ- 
ences in sunlight, as to the presence of 
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sulphur fumes from burning coal. 
Hence, appropriate methods should be 
used to test for fastness to coal smoke. 

Contradictory and confising results 
will be obtained if the samples for ex- 
posure are exposed behind different 
kinds of glass or to less than the full 
sky. In general, glass will absorb the 
shorter wave lengths. Consequently, 
dyestuffs which are particularly affect- 
ed by the shorter wave lengths will not 
fade as rapidly behind glass as will 
dyestuffs which are chiefly affected by 
the. longer wave lengths. 


On the other hand, if exposure is 
made to the full effect of the weather, 
sun, rain, dust, smoke and dew, the 
results may not be representative of the 
use to which the fabric will be put. The 
most obvious objection to this method 
of testing is the laborious and onerous 
work and loss of time necessitated in 
the handling of the frames. Much of 
the intensity of illumination of an ex- 
posed fabric is due to reflection. Dye- 
ings exposed on one side of a building 
will not fade as rapidly as dveings ex- 
posed to the full sky. In all cases of 
exposure to sunlight, the dyeings to be 
tested should be put upon a roof in or- 
der to obtain the effects of constant il- 
lumination. 


It has been suggested that a method 
for obtaining uniform exposure to sun- 
light would be to prepare a considerable 
quantity of fabric dyed with a well- 
known color moderately fast to light 
together with other samples possessing 
approximately the same depth of shade 
in order to get an idea of the relative 
intensity of the light. These samples 
are then compared, after certain inter- 
vals, with a carefully preserved sample 
from the first exposure. Such testing 
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is open to the objection that the effects 
of certain atmospheric conditions such 
as alkalinity, acidity and humidity are 
different on the photo-chemical reac- 
tions responsible for the color changes. 
It is quite possible that variations in 
these conditions might lead to serious 
confusion in the results of the expo- 
sures. On the whole, however, this 
method seems to be the least open to 
objection of any that have been investi- 
gated. Congo Red and Sulphur Yellow 
2R on cotton have been used in this 
way. In order to obtain better condi- 
tions for laboratory tests that attempt 
to eliminate the inconveniences and loss 
of time necessitated by the above-men- 
tioned methods, various methods have 
been introduced which make use of ar- 
tificial lights. 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHTS 


The artificial lights on the market for 
dye-fading purposes are of two general 
types, flaming arc lamps and quartz- 
tube mercury vapor or “ultra violet 
ray” lamps, the latter differing some- 
what in construction. 

It cannot properly be said that the 
effect of these lights is the same as that 
of sunlight, since the character of the 
light is much different in respect to the 
relative amounts of light waves of dif- 
ferent lengths present. 


It is known that individual dyestuffs 
are affected in different degree at least 
with light of a given wave length and 
that for most colors certain rather nar- 
row limits of wave lengths are pri- 
marily effective in causing fading. A 
dye-testing lamp should, therefore, give 
a light which exactly reproduces sun- 
light, if absolutely accurate results are 
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to be obtained. The present dye-fad- 
ing lamps do not do this. 

From measurements recorded by Co- 
blentz, Long and Kahler in the Bureau 
of Standards Bulletins 15 and 19 the 
intensity of radiation from a quartz 
mercury lamp of light waves shorter in 
length than infra-red was about the 
same, at the level of exposure as sum- 
mer sunlight in Washington. However, 
about 60 per cent of this radiation was 
ultra-violet, whereas sunlight contains 
about 5 per cent ultra-violet light. 
Furthermore, the distribution of light 
in the visible spectrum is not the same 
from the mercury lamp as it is in sun- 
light. Certain wave lengths are en- 
tirely absent and others are present in 
relatively much less intensity. In this 
latter respect the arc lamp is somewhat 
superior, as the distribution of light 
among the different wave lengths is 
much more uniform and less discontin- 
uous. With a glass globe about the arc 
it was found by the above-mentioned in- 
vestigators that the ultra-violet radia- 
tion from a typical violet flame lamp 
was about 60 per cent of the total radi- 
ation of wave lengths shorter than in- 
fra-red. Consequently there was little 
difference in this respect between the 
two types. 

The arc lamps are less expensive at 
first cost and are less fragile than the 
mercury lamps. The latter are subject 
to rapid deterioration with continued 
usage and are surrounded while in op- 
eration by an atmosphere relatively rich 
in ozone. About five times as much 
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current is required by the arc lamp as 
a good mercury lamp giving a corre- 
sponding amount of light. However, 
since the former are mounted vertically, 
samples can be placed on the entire cir- 
cumference of a circle about the arc 
and consequently a much greater num- 
ber can be simultaneously exposed at 
an effective distance from the source 
of light than to mercury light, which 
must be mounted horizontally. 

The usual precautions in the opera- 
tion of both types of lamps should be 
observed. Precautions should be taken 
to provide sufficient circulation of air 
in order that the fabric may not be af- 
fected by the heat developed by the 
lamps. The lamps should also be well 
screened in order to protect the observ- 
er from the effects of the radiations 
which are particularly irritating to eyes. 

The lamps should be so mounted that 
all the samples may be exposed at the 
same distance from the light. The in- 
tensity of light varies inversely as the 
square of the distance from the source, 
and the bleaching action of light de- 
creased rapidly with decrease in inten- 
sity. Hence, very slight variations in 
distance may lead to unreliable results. 

On the other hand, the dye-fading 
lamps are rapid in action and conven- 
ient and in spirit of their limitations 
can be used to obtain results of con- 
siderable comparative value—Te-tile 
Colorist. 


A motion picture showing a large 
American dye plant in operation has 
recently been completed by the Du 
Pont Company. The film depicts scenes 
at the company’s works at Deepwater 
Point, N. J. The scenes show, among 
other things, the matching of coolrs on 
textile goods and the dveing of fabrics 
on machines, dyeing leather, dveing pa- 
per pulp and making paper. The ‘lm 
consists of two reels and is now being 
shown at colleges, technical schools and 
before business bodies. 
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“National” 
Niagara Blue H W 


Cc Nc 


Niagara Blue H W Cone. 


This is a new addition to the list of 
the National’s series of direct dyeing 
blues which, for the convenience of the 
dyer, is offered in two concentrations. 


Besides its utility as a cotton dye, 
it is much appreciated for its property 
of dyeing 


Cotton and Wool Mixtures 


It covers well, yields bright, full 
shades, dyes level, and possesses good 
fastness to water. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Ine. 
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